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ANECDOTES ON OUR 
FOUNDRESS AND DISCIPLES 
by 
Shimbashira SRome Nakayama 


(12) 


PHANTOMS OF 
MY FOREFATHERS 


One of the Divine Directions written in 
the twentieth year of the Meiji period 
(1887) reads: “Old Mr. Iz6 Iburi said the 
following on the second floor of the Inner 
Storehouse:::-:- ” The building referred to 
in this passage is said to have been built 
by my grandfather* and was used as a 
stack room for books during the time it 
was located between the gate and the main 
building of the compound. 

Now, it was our ordinary routine every 
summer to take all the books, Japanese 
and Chinese, out of that stack room to 
some sunny place for airing. At that 
time I was still a little boy and it was 
a pleasant week’s occupation during the 
hot season to help my relatives (or, in 
fact, I fear that I might have hindered 
their work.) Though quite ignorant of 
what sort of books they were or what 
they contained, I became familiar with 
the smell of camphor-soaked volumes and 
the chilly air of the storehouse. Although 
still in unlearned boyhood, I was conceited 
enough to think myself acquainted with 
the Twelve-one History Books.** 

Nowadays, when we have the Central 
Library, to which all the books of that 
storeroom have been removed, the Inner 
Storehouse is preserved as a reminder in 
another place. No longer can I turn to 
the same, old way of enduring summer 
-heat. One summer, however, an event 
happened which made me remember the 
old practice vividly. 

What happened was in the sixth year 
of the Showa period (1931). A new, large 
structure called “ Showa Fushin’”’ was in 
the process of construction day and night. 
A number of old buildings, among which 
the Inner Storehouse mentioned above was 
included, had to be moved; and the time 
came when my father’s and grandfather’s 
old books, hitherto kept untouched, were 
to be checked and refiled. The entire area 
of the compound was bustling with ac- 
tivity. The air resounded to the noise of 
pile-driving and grou nd-digging. Under 
these circumstances I began to refile these 
books with the help of a few friends, but 
the work did not progress so fast as I had 
expected. In the morning and during the 
workers’ siesta time, I made friends with 
my forefathers’ musty books, and in the 
afternoon I went out to help in preparing 


* Translator’s Note — Shiji-sama is meant here. 

** T. N.— Orthodox history books of China 
ranging from the remotest antiquity down to 
the Yiian dynasty (downfall, 1368 A. D.). 
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Thirty-sixth general meetings of the Tenrikyo Young Men’s Association was held on April 21th. 


the ground for the building. The experi- 
ence remains in my mind today as one 
of my dearest memories. 

Perhaps one might think that such an 
examination of books might be done any 
time of the year and not during summer 
time only. Somehow or other, however, 
I was forced to give up the work in the 
autumn. As the building had to be moved 
to a new site, I was obliged to suspend 
this work and left it unfinished when the 
autumn set in. I think I am sentenced 
to books in the hot season ——I, who 
was associated with them when I aired 
them in my boyhood. 

In summer last year as well as the year 
before last, I happened to be on a trip, 
which prevented me from using this par- 
ticular method of combating summer heat : 
filing books. This year (1935), when the 
ritual of transfer of the Sanctuary was 
carried out successfully, as was scheduled, 
I thought of resuming the long-abandoned 
work just before summer. This time it 
was not just card-filing, but a hard, sweat- 
producing struggle with books. Often, in 
that occupation, I seemed to see, with my 
own eyes, in concrete shape, what I had 
only heard about previously, and to hear 
the voices of my forefathers. How happy 
and delighted I was at such moments! 

It is thought that the summer, when 
the evenings are cool and a man can sit 
out of doors with a fan in his hand, is 
the best time to tell ghost stories. Ghosts 
have been a favorite topic of conversation 
in the cool of a summer evening since old 
times. But summer is also the time for 


evoking memories, as is the case of the 
Festival of the Weaver or Star Vega *** 
and the “ Bon Festival ”’.**** Don’t you 
think there is something similar between 
reminiscences and ghost stories in summer ? 
There is something romantic in both, 
however weird this thread of connection 
may seem. 

The Foundress at a loom; my great 
grandfather,***** who, as_ village-mayor 
of the time, made an inspection of rice- 
fields and the water-channels around them 
with a hoe on his shoulder; my grand- 
father Shuji-sama; and my father at his 
desk reading in a dressing gown with 
splashed patterns the images of my 
deceased forefathers appear as phantoms 
in the notes they themselves wrote as 
I read them. That is the reason why 
I call the summer time romantic. 

(To be continued ) 


*** T, N.— Also called the Love-star Festival. 
Only once in the year, on the seventh of 
July, the Cowherd (Altair) is allowed to 
cross the Milky Way and see his sweetheart 
the Weaver (Vega). Children celebrate the 
event by placing some freshly-cut bamboos 
in front Of their houses, every bamboo having 
attached to it a number of strips of colored 
paper. 

**** T. N.— Also called the Festival of the 
Dead, or the Buddhist All Souls’ Days. The 
souls of deceased return to their old home of 
the lifetime and stay for three days after 
July 13th. People light some lanterns to 
receive their ancestors’ souls and offer dainty 
dishes on the altar. 

*kkKK T. N.— Zembei, the husband of the 
Foundress, is meant here. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF DEATH 
IN TENRIKYO 
—Idea of ‘Passing Away for Rebirth’ — 
by 
Hideo Nakajima 


Death is the inevitable event that every 
man must face some day. In a sense, “ to 
live” means a continuous approach to 
death; a limited struggle for life in man 
fated to inevitable death. Death is just 
a component of life; a wedge, as it were, 
driven into a crack of life. It is, therefore, 
very suggestive that so-called existential- 
ism tried to find a proper way of human 
existence in the face of death.* It was 
quite justified in saying: ‘So long as we 
exist, death does not exist yet, but when 
once death comes, we no longer exist.” 
Thus it proves necessary for us, continu- 
ally faced by possible death, yet unable 
to experience our own death, to probe the 
depth of life by always being prepared 
for death willingly in life. Accordingly, 
the extent to which we understand hu- 
manity may be measured by how much 
we have realized death. Hence it may 
safely be said that it is only in a religious 
interpretation of death that the view of 
humanity and of salvation peculiar to 
a religion can be found in the briefest 
way. What I mean is, that salvation 
must be a completion, in whatever form, 
of a human life in a wider sense, while 
death is, in any sense, nothing but the 
denial of life and the limitation of life. 

As mentioned above, death is the denial 
or destruction of life, the cessation of its 
actual activities. Whereas it was in part 
right to investigate the meaning of human 
life by means of inquiry into death on the 
idea that a human being is a Sem zum 
Tode (existence to death), let us now, on 
the other hand, take up the matter of life 
in order to better understand death as 
the cessation of death. 

A human being is, when considered in 
terms of its concrete living, a systematic 
existence with body and spirit synthe- 
sized. The bodyless spirit can no more be 
a real human being than the spiritless 
body can. Of course, it is needless to say 
that the idealistic, materialistic, and ex- 
istentialistic ideas of man may each take 
deep hold on the interpretation of man in 
their way; however, they are apt to hold 
an abstract view of value, either empha- 
sizing the spirit or the body. They cannot 
impart a proper understanding of man as 
the synthesized body and spirit system. 


* M. Heidegger, for instance, thinks much of 
death in his ontology and tries to grasp the 
peculiarity of man in his determination to die. 
(cf. M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 1949: Das 
mégliche Ganzsein des Daseins und das Sein 
zum Tode. p. 235 ff.) 

K. Jaspers also speaks of death as one of 
the concrete phases of that border-situation 
(Grenzsituation) which is the proper situ- 
ation of existence. (cf. K. Jaspers, Philosophie, 
2 Aufl., 1948. p. 483 ff.). 


When one takes up the matter of a 
concrete human being, he should inquire 
seriously about the particular significance 
of the body and of the spirit respectively. 

Let us here go on to examine the 
doctrine of “A thing lent and a thing 
borrowed,” characteristic of Tenrikyo. Its 
doctrine tells : 

“The human body is a thing lent (by 
God), a thing borrowed (by man): the 
mind alone is yours.” 

(Osashizu, June 1, 1889) 

“You borrow your body from Me; the 
mind alone is yours.” 

(Osashizu, February 14, 1889) 

This explains the relation between God 
the Parent and man by the siinple meta- 
phor of lender and borrower. It denies 
the common idea that the human body is 
one’s own. What then is borrowed? 
Judged from the proposition that “the 
mind alone is yours,” the mind only be- 
longs to the person. Is it true, then, that 
the mind only is to be identified with 
a human being? That is not the case. 
A human being is, as mentioned above, 
a systematic being with body and soul 
synthesized. The proposition ‘*the mind 
alone is yours’ means that the subjective 
ego in man is the mind, and not that the 
mind is the essence of man in the onto- 
logic sense. It rather means that the 
responsibility for an act in a living person 
rests with the mind.** Therefore, putting 
aside the inquiry into the question as to 
who lends and who borrows, this doctrine 
can be said to tell of the order of God’s 
creation, according to which His protection 
proceeds. In other words, man is informed 
by this suggestion that he has come into 
existence through the gift of life from 
God the Parent. 

Now a borrowed thing is not one’s own 
possession ; it is non-ego. The fact is that 
man is not complete without this non-ego 
element. Therefore, in order to be a com- 
plete man in the concrete sense, man 
naturally needs to be thoroughly conscious 
of the non-ego element contained in him. 
Thus, at the extremity of his consciousness 
of the non-egoness of his body, he becomes 
aware of nihil. By means of this con- 
sciousness of nihil, one becomes clearly 
aware of the existence of God, or the 
Absolute that has bestowed him with life. 
In other words, the consciouness that “ our 
body is a borrowed thing” is nothing but 
the self-consciousness that we have been 
bestowed with life by God the Parent. 
Let us remember that life destroyed 
means death, and that death appears in 
the decay of the body, as if the borrower 
had paid his debt. 

Why, then, does God the Parent take 
back what He once lent? Must we mortals 
die in order to give back what we have 
borrowed? Here let us leave out of con- 
sideration the proposition that death is 


** Man is the one who acts; or more correctly, 
in order to be man, he must act. Let us 
remember that a man is usually judged by 
the standard of his acts. 


the certain fact of a living creature. 

Before discussing. this matter, it would 
be more convenient for us to inquire what 
positive intentions God the Parent has 
toward human life. The meaning of 
human life is closely connected with the 
intentions which God the Parent had when 
He created human beings. And, as is 
known, God the Parent created human 
beings to make ‘‘a joyous world both for 
God and man.’ And we are told that 
He placed the ideal of His salvation 
which may be said to be a renewed 
creation of mankind —— in the creation 
of “the joyous life.”*** 

Is the so-called joyous life jenseitig (that 
side, similar to life in the world of spirit) 
or diesseitig (this side, similar to the 
natural world)? The solution of this 
question will afford a key for the evalu- 
ation of death. 

Some concrete examples of His salvation 
are given below: 

“ By ‘help’ I do not mean the relief of 
pain and suffering only, for I am now 
thinking of such marvelous help as was 
never known before. 

What do you think this help is? It is 
protection against disease, against death 
and against decay.” 

(Ofudesaki XVII, 52-53) 

“This grace, the granting of which 
depends upon the sincerity of your minds, 
is a safe guard against becoming sick, 
against dying and against decaying. 

This grace is an expression of My 
earnest desire to determine that the length 
of man’s natural term of existence shall 
be one hundred and fifteen years.” 

(Ofudesaki III, 99-100) 

“After attaining the joyous life, you 
may live as long as you like, never be- 
coming sick, never dying and never decay- 
savage (Ofudesaki IV, 37) 

God’s intentions are thus very diesseitig. 
God the Parent determined the length of 
one hundred and fifteen years for man’s 
natural term of existence and _ signified 
His desire to grant him the joy of a still 
longer existence according to his attitude 
of mind. His inclination to prefer life to 
death can be clearly seen here. 

In His sight death is “a thing unde- 
sirable” to life proper. It is true that 
death is unavoidable, but this naturalistic 
point of view is not enough. It is of 
importance to see all life as value in terms 
of the meaning of life. Of course, when 
I characterized the joyous life which is 
most proper to man as diesseitig, I did not 
mean a mere continuance of the present 
life. The sort of life I meant was a life — 
to be attained only by the means of — 


*** “T created human beings because I wished 
to see them lead a joyous life. They, know- 
ing nothing about My intentions, are sinking 
deep into the mire of despondency.” 

(Ofudesaki, XIV, 25-26) 

“Henceforth I shall turn the whole world 
of mankind into a completely joyous life,” 

(Ofudesaki, X, 103) 
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Among those attending the Foundress’ Birthday Celebration at the Main Sanctuary were Mr. Walter 


Pennington, Los Angeles, California, Mrs. Eleanor B. Watanabe, New York and Miss Irene Alenfeld, 
Berlin, Germany with Rev. T. Fukaya, Head of the Tenrikyo Mission Headquarters in America. 


a living renascence,* that is a life to be 
essentially reestablished out of the present 
life. 

Seen from the standpoint of value 
and disregarding the natural fact, let us 
suppose that man is not necessarily 
loomed to death, as mentioned above. 
faeyspite of that;——to returm to the 
problem mentioned at first why does 
man die in reality? 

Following is another quotation from the 
Ofudesaki : 

“ Tf you act against Me, I shall instantly 
withdraw from your bodies. You must 
be aware of it.” (Ofudesaki XIII, 14) 

“But now you must not doubt it. If 
you doubt it, I shall withdraw from your 
bodies.” (Ofudesaki XIII, 63) 

“ Being impatient, if you should try to 
Jeny My words again, I shall instantly 
withdraw from your bodies.” 

(Ofudesaki, XIII, 70) 

It can be understood from these divine 
eachings that death is the final result of 
, way of living as opposed to belief in 
God the Parent or as against His in- 
‘entions.** But, of course, He does not 
nflict death in retaliation for revolt 
vgainst Him. Belief in God the Parent 
is the only way in which people who are 
ignorant of their Creator can regain their 
proper way of living. In spite of that, 
people are apt to destroy this one possi- 
bility. Out of His parental solicitude 
toward ignorant children God the Parent 
sends out a needed warning against this 
ignorance. 

This passage comes from the Ofudesaki : 

“You need not worry about yourselves. 


* A regeneration (rebirth) not through death. 

** Of course death must not be judged only 
from the mere standpoint of the present life. 
“ Previous causation ” must also be taken into 
consideration. 


I shall judge you as you deserve.” 
(Ofudesaki V, 4) 

“All the workings of your minds will 
surely appear in your bodies. 

When once you understand this ap- 
pearance, the dust in your minds, what- 
ever it may be, shall be swept away.” 
(Ofudesaki XII, 171-72) Thus, God the 
Parent allows man to be sure of himself 
in fashioning his life positively by himself 
and does not deprive him of his free will 
by making awake to the realities of life, 
and thereby continues His hidden task of 
salvation. Therefore, death is the severest 
warning, which He sends out in the hope 
of saving him. But here we must be 
aware what God is warning us against. 
We must not judge His warning by the 
limited standards of man’s present state 
of things, but by the standards of the 
eternity which involves the past, the 
present, and the future, that is, in the 
light of the grades of salvation due to 
God the Parent. 

Here we are confronted by the most 
difficult question : To whom is the warning 
directed? Is it directed to some person 
related somehow to the one doomed to 
death, since we cannot experience death 
ourselves? Perhaps this may be true. 
The person referred to above receives 
the threat of death as his own affair, not 
as that of another person. But this is 
not all that death means. Death also 
signifies much to the very person doomed. 
The reason is, that though he cannot 
experience death himself, he can prepare 
for it. As for preparing to die, a man 
may do so in actual life. Fear of death 
is even worse than death itself. That is 
why I say it is in the midst of one’s 
very life that awareness of death can exist. 

In addition, there is still another deep 
significance in death, as regards its sequel. 


“A bad causation contracted in previous 
lite” can be changed into “a good cau- 
sation’ to fashion a new, proper sort of 
life through death, that is, the extinction 
of actual life. Death is a benevolent step 
taken by God the Parent who wants the 
salvation of mankind. It can be said that 
He causes death temporarily to him for 
whom He plans a new life. That is the 
reason why death is called ‘ denaoshi”’ 
(or passing away for rebirth) in Tenrikyo 
terminology. ‘ 

In our everyday vocabulary “ denaoshi”’ 
means “to start again for a certain 
destination.” Accordingly, it suggests the 
idea that a human is, as it were, a being 
provided with the possibility of the joyous 
life. In other words, one continues to pass 
away and come into the world aiming at 
the realization of the joyous life under the 
protection of God the Parent until he 
reaches his final goal. But it is to be 
noted that the idea of ‘‘ rebirth” here is 
not at all that of ‘‘the transmigration of 
souls,” preached in Buddhism. The former 
is based on the idea of growth by means 
of death or nothingness. Nor is it directly 
connected with the doctrine of “the 
immortality of the soul”; still less with 
a view of death as the utter extinction 
of life. However, God has still left 
unanswered the question: where do we go 
after death? We hear no concrete answer 
to it, nor any positive view about the 
world of the souls. Some people may feel 
disappointed by this, but we must note 
that the joyous life as the final goal of 
Divine salvation does not signify an 
unreal, unhistorical country inhabited by 
souls, but a world to be realized histori- 
cally, however separated from this life. 

In this way Tenrikyo associates death 
with the idea of ‘ denaoshi,” in which can 
be found the following theological logic : 
Salvation in Tenrikyo doctrine is indeed 
diesseitig, but essentially different from 
mere ‘‘ material blessings from God re- 
ceived in this life.” It is salvation, at 
once diessetig and eternal; it is also the 
recovery of the essence of man. All people 
are qualified to receive salvation. There- 
fore, they have to endeavor to receive it 
subjectively, under the protection of God 
the Parent. As can be concluded from 
this, death is indeed the termination of 
life, but only of this earthly life, and is 
not at all the termination of eternal life. 
Thus, the individual himself can continue 
to live with eternal life in view by 
repeatedly dying to be born again and 
can also partake of His eternal  sal- 
vation.**** 

In a sermon of the Foundress relating 
to the truth of the Creation of mankind, 
the process in which man grows into 
gradual perfection through repeated death 
is related in detail; it is the symbolical 
expression of what I have just explained. 
Thus the doctrine of denaoshi ‘“ passing 
away for rebirth” is really the idea of 
growth and or of real hope. The End 
#6 cf, Mikagura-uta (The Sacred Songs) VI,7-8. 
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OUTLINE OF TENRI MUS 
Ethnographical collections 
(Cay) 


South Asia —— India 

India has been itself a world in all 
senses where the natural and cultural 
happenings are of wide range and very 
complicated. Indian culture of the Indus 
Valley had been one of the oldest of Asia 
with lasting influences such as the Meso- 
potamian or the Chinese. It has left af- 
fections over the Central, South-East and 
East Asia. Characteristics of Indian society 
and culture are first the supremacy of 
religion and the excessive contrast and 
ingenious synthesis of the opponents. 
Power of religious customs controlling all 
aspects of human life and the complicated 
systems of ‘caste’ had made up the unique 
characters of Indian social life and folk- 


customs. 


brane a South-East Asia 


Devil mask used in 
Khon-play (Thailand ) 
Puppets used in the 
shadow-play and 


i 
Geographical multiplicities of this region | 


are reflected in nations and tribes, some | 
of them remain to be savage and some 
have advanced in civilization. Lying be- | 
tween China and India, cultures of this |} 
region have been subjected to the influence | 
of both sides, but it is the Indian religious 
culture that has penetrated in them since | 
about two thousand years. Accordingly 
fine arts of South-East Asia are almost 
religious arts. On the other hand, they 
have been nourished in agricultural lives 
common among the various tribes of this 
area. 
Continental regions 
(Thailand and Burma) 

This region is a corridor of races and 
cultures, and the inhabitants came from 
the north since historic ages. 

Islands (Indonesia) 

This region is inseparably related not 
only to the continental regions but also to 
the pacific islands. Various traces were 
left by migration and transition of races 
and tribes. Old Malayans and South-East — 
Asian tribes of Mongoloid live generally 
on hoe-cultivation in the mountain or on | 
tilling rice-fields in the valley or on the : 
plain. Some use the plough, but compared 
with the New Malayans their farming 
technique is low. Their frank and naive 
attitudes of life which are the inclination 
of the rice-producing peoples in South-East 
Asia and East India, are displayed in their 
arts and crafts which adhere closely to the ~ | 
manners and customs. On the other hand, 
New Malayans live in the main islands, 
where because of setting up of Indian 
plantations from early ages and later of 
Islamic penetration in the 13th Century 
their cultures advanced exceedingly, and 
religious and social progress was remarka- 


puppet-show (java) 


i) @) Dance Masks (Bali) 
' @ Shields (Celebes) 


_). 74 ——— ©) Ornamental totemic relief of the assembly ble. But in this case Indonesian patterns 
| Printed by Tenvi-jihosha | house (Sumatra) 1 are strictly applicated. In South-East Asia 
Bis Zt Soph ie ©  Thrusting-dagger and Battle-axe (India), these islands have the largest population, 
City of Tenri, Nara, Japan ; 3 . 
| Hs ae Jar-stand (Ceylon) which is almost Islamic. 


